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000, and is entirely unique in the history of the world. 
The United States are paying more to-day for pensions 
than is sufficient to support Germany's standing army. 

Our peace department, so ably conducted by Mrs. Han- 
nah J. Bailey, and her associate, Mrs. Emily Burgess, of 
Highland, N. Y., particularly protests against the military 
feature of the Boys' Brigade, the military drill in schools, 
and the mothers who create or foster in their children a 
love for the military display by giving them toy soldiers 
and other implements of warfare to play with. The de- 
partment has already been adopted by twenty-four States, 
and ought by all means to be introduced into all that 
remain. 

We may well adopt the prayer hallowed by centuries of 
reiteration, "Give peace in our time, Lord," for it is 
in time of peace that civilization gains its victories ; it 
is in quiet waters that coral reefs are builded ; it is on 
the stable foundation of the earth and in the serene at- 
mosphere of peace that science explores new continents 
of law, and invention scores the victories that give man 
mastery over nature. The taste of blood always infuri- 
ates ; the breathing of pure air ennobles and uplifts. — 
National W.CT.U. Convention, Cleveland, 0.,Nov. 16. 



A PEACE VICTORY. 



BY HOSEA H. LINCOLN. 



The following are the closing stanzas of a poem entitled 
" Fort Sumter," in which Mr. Lincoln gives the story of 
that memorable place, and celebrates its final capture, 
which took place without the firing of a shot. The lines 
were, some little time ago, recited before the boys of the 
Dudley School, Roxbury, Mass., and at our request have 
been given to us for publication. 

Let the poet sing of bursting shell, 
And the charging columns' dash; 
Of mangled limbs, and trampling horse, 
And the thundering cannon's flash. 

His words of fire thrill through our veins, 

And stir to its depths our heart j 
We seem to charge with the rushing host, 

And in victory take a part. 

Storming of Fisher, and Sheridan's ride, 

And the fight of Farragut's fleet 
Are noble themes; — when Sumter falls 

Is a poet's song less meet ? 

But if he mounts that higher plane, 

And soars with a purer wing, 
His words like lead fall on our ears, 

And lose their thrilling ring. 

Let us train our hearts in the school of Christ, 

Our wisdom to increase; 
To prize our bloodless victories, 

And the victories of Peace ! 



A VISIT TO THE BATTLEFIELD OF WATERLOO. 

Having a few days at my disposal, after arriving in 
Europe, before the opening of the recent Peace Congress 
at Antwerp, I went one day, in company with some other 
American delegates to the Congress, to visit the historic 
battleground of Waterloo. I had long wanted to see this 
memorable spot, because of the place which it holds in 
history. Just before leaving Brussels for the trip, I inci- 
dentally mentioned to a lady (one of the peace- workers of 
Belgium, on whom I was calling), that I was going out to 
see Waterloo. She seemed somewhat amazed that such 
a blood-stained spot should have any attractions for a 
peace-man, and gently chided me, in vigorous French, for 
what she thought a sort of contradiction in character. I 
explained to her, as best I could, my motive, and though 
it was raining we set out to visit the scene of the battle 
whose outcome has been thought by some to have been 
determined by the heavy rains which fell on the night 
previous to its occurrence. 

The place is about twelve miles southeast of Brussels, 
and is easily reached by the railway, which runs within 
a mile and a half of the spot. Waterloo, the village after 
which the battle got its name, is not the nearest station 
to the battlefield, and you are a little surprised on arriving 
there to be told not to get out, but to go on a station or 
two further. 

From Braine l'Alleud, where you leave the train, the 
Waterloo monument is distinctly seen about a mile and a 
half away. This monument is a conical mound of earth 
200 feet high and 1700 feet in circumference at the base, 
and is crowned by an immense bronze lion, weighing over 
20 tons, made from the cannon captured from the French. 
It was erected about seven years after the battle, on the 
spot where the Prince of Orange was wounded, and be- 
neath it lie, heaped up promiscuously, the bones of those 
— friend and foe — who perished in the conflict. The 
mound was three years in building, and the earth of which 
it is composed was carried up on the backs of three hun- 
dred Flemish women. 

In order to get a better idea of the region, we avoided 
the anxious vehicles standing at the station ready to carry 
us, and went on foot across the country. By this time 
the rain had ceased and the peasants were working in the 
fields and travelling along the roads with as much quiet- 
ness and assurance as if the earth had never witnessed 
the horrors of a battle since the dawn of creation. We 
went through cuts in the unmacadamized road which 
must have been much the same in Napoleon's time, and 
which enabled us to understand the disaster of "the 
sunken road " so vividly described by Victor Hugo. This 
"sunken road" runs close by the mound. It has since 
been macadamized, and one bank of it, at least, taken 
away to furnish material for the mound. The English 
officer, mentioned further on, tried to make us believe 
that no such " sunken road" disaster occurred, but the 
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more we examined the place and questioned him, the 
more we were convinced that it happened substantially as 
Victor Hugo describes it. We gathered wild red poppies 
from the roadside, and without much effort could imagine 
them dripping with human blood, like the shrubs pulled 
from the tomb of Polydorus in Virgil's story of iEneas. 

Running the gauntlet of the beggars and the money- 
harpies, who infest Waterloo as they do every other his- 
toric spot in Europe, and whom it is hard to shake off 
without violating your peace principles, we climbed 
slowly step after step of the granite stairs, to the top of 
the great mound. The huge lion was looking bravely 
away toward Belle Alliance, where Napoleon had his 
headquarters, and from which, from half-past eleven in 
the morning till late in the afternoon of that fateful 18th 
of June, he hurled forward his battalions and broke them 
in pieces on the impregnable lines of Wellington's allied 
forces. The whole region round about was one of ex- 
treme rural beauty under the half -clouded August sun. 
The peasants had gathered their harvests from the fertile 
soil, and the fields and groves and roads lay there in 
undisturbed peace, as if they had never heard the tramp- 
ling hoofs of war. 

It was difficult for me to get rid of the idea of the place 
which had grown up in my mind from reading the de- 
scriptions of the fierce brutality and the savage inhuman- 
ity of the battle. The place, it seemed to me, ought to 
be like the scene which has made it famous — wild, rugged, 
desolate, repulsive. This idea of battlefields is of course 
wrong and purely the product of association, but it is in 
my mind in connection with every great battle of history, 
and has to be vigorously reasoned away before it can be 
gotten rid of. The field of Waterloo was, on the whole, 
nearly the same in 1815 as now. 

An English cavalry officer, who gives lectures on the 
battle to visitors, was in the midst of a dramatic descrip- 
tion of the fight when we arrived at the top of the monu- 
ment. Soon the whole ghastly scene was re-enacting itself 
before our imaginations. Napoleon, cold, callous, pitiless, 
on his white horse at Belle Alliance, away in front of us 
to the southeast ; the fierce struggle around the castle of 
Hougomont, a mile away to our right ; down to our left 
the bloody tide surging about the farmhouse of La Haye 
Sainte, whose pierced doors and battered walls still bear 
witness to the death-harvest of that day ; further to the 
left the " sunken road," into which the front lines of 
Napoleon's cavalry were pushed, and where they were 
crushed to death by the storm of assault which whirled on 
behind them ; further off in the same direction, the posi- 
tion of Wellington ; back of the " sunken road " the Iron 
Duke's classic squares, melting away before the merciless 
onslaughts of the French cavalry, but never yielding ; the 
streams of blood running down into the valley which sep- 
arated the two commanders ; the whole region strewn with 
the mangled bodies of the dead and the writhing, moaning 



forms of the wounded ; the ceaseless roar of the cannon ; 
the wrathful cursing of the angry men ; Bliicher coming 
up late in the day and falling upon the exhausted and 
decimated French lines ; the turning back of the tide of 
battle ; the rout ; the haste and confusion of the flight ; 
the great conqueror vanquished and left stalking about 
at his horse's bridle, helpless as a child ; — all this seemed 
to come back and stand at the moment before our eyes 
in all its hideous deformity. 

Going down from the mound we found our way to the 
farmhouse of La Haye Sainte, whose court looks as if it 
had never been cleaned np'since the advent of horses and 
dogs and chickens. We drank (the lady of our party did 
not drink) of the water of the well into which tradition 
says that many bodies were thrown after the battle. I 
asked the peasant girl who was conducting us whether 
any bodies were really thrown into the well. She an- 
swered with all seriousness: "Oh, oui, monsieur, beau- 
coup, beaucoup" (Oh, yes, sir, lots of them). We did 
not visit the well of Hougomont, at the other side of 
the battlefield, into which there is little doubt that bodies 
were thrown. 

Waterloo is chiefly interesting, not because it was the 
greatest and bloodiest battle of history, for it was neither, 
but because it marks a distinct and very important stage 
in the progress of civilization. Napoleon was the last 
of the ambitious military autocrats who fought for the 
self-gratification of fighting, and loved conquest for its 
own sake. Victor Hugo said of him that " he was a bur- 
den to God." He was also a burden to man. The intel- 
ligence and conscience and individual self-respect of the 
race had, through many hindrances, reached such a state 
of development as never again to tolerate such a military 
despot in any country. 

Much of the old spirit of submission to military tyranny 
still survives, but not in a form ever to enthrone another 
Napoleon. His race is gone forever. The military slav- 
ery of our time is as absolute, in Europe, at least, as 
was the old, but it is a slavery to the state, to the body 
politic, and not to the individual. It may be reached, 
therefore, and overcome through the moral processes by 
which a state is regenerated. The control of armies by 
nations, in which there is a growing sense of freedom and 
equality, means the greater infrequency of actual war, 
and its ultimate abolition when a majority of the people 
come to have sufficient intelligence and moral perception 
to see its uselessness, its unreasonableness, and its inhu- 
manity. 

With the fall of the conqueror came also the decline 
of the spirit of aggression. The spirit of aggression has 
now so far disappeared that national boundaries are nearly 
universally respected, and no nation seeks to bring under 
its own sovereignty another nation. The movement every- 
where is toward national freedom, and toward respect of 
this freedom by others. 
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Since Waterloo, also, international co-operation, on a 
basis of mutual respect and the desire to be helpful to 
others, has been steadily on the increase. This co-opera- 
tion has manifested itself to some extent along the lines 
of trade, and more fully still through a larger-hearted 
diplomacy, through treaties of arbitration, and through 
united efforts of many kinds for the promotion of the good 
of all races and of all countries. 

In Napoleon and the Napoleonic campaigns the absurdity 
of war reached its height. Men began then to think and 
to say that the whole system, deep-rooted as it was, was 
radically wrong, and that it ought to be and could be 
entirely destroyed. The movement for its abolition, 
which has now become so strong in all civilized countries 
and which is every year widening the scope of its influ- 
ence, began in the same year in which the battle of 
Waterloo was fought, as a reaction against the continued 
butcheries which had desolated the world. The great 
French writer quoted above was not right in saying that 
Waterloo was not a battle, but he was right in declaring 
that it was " the hinge of the nineteenth century," " the 
change of front of the universe." 

As a last reflection, I may say that Waterloo exempli- 
fies in a striking way that saying of Jesus, that " all they 
that take the sword shall perish with the sword." The 
great incoherent structure which Napoleon had built up 
by the sword in western Europe had already collapsed, 
but on that day he himself fell, and his power perished 
forever. Henceforth there was none to deliver him. The 
sword was held over his prostrate head as long as he lived. 
His name was cast out as evil. His fame was turned into 
infamy. It shall be thus with the whole war system. Its 
temple doors have already begun to open with a grating 
sound, and voices have been heard, saying, " the glory 
is departing." Benjamin F. Trueblood. 



BOYS' BRIGADE PROGRESS IN THE CITY OF 
BROTHERLY LOVE. 

BY JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 

The Association News, issued weekly by the Central 
Branch of the Young Men's Christian Association of Phil- 
adelphia, makes this announcement : 

" The Board of Trustees, appreciating the value of the 
work being done by our Boys' Brigade, have provided an 
armory and drill room for our company. One of the large 
rooms in the basement of our building that has in the past 
been used as a storage room has been cleared, the walls 
cleaned and whitened, and a good supply of electric lights 
placed on the ceiling. The room is admirably adapted 
for the purpose of drilling, and makes it possible to carry 
on the entire work of the Brigade in our building. Mon- 
day evening is drill night, and by making applications at 
the office, visitors will be given a pass admitting to the 
drill. Before the end of the month we expect our Bri- 
gade to number at least 100 members." 



The Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, contains this item 
of news in its issue of Tenth month 29th : 

" A ' Church Parade' of the First Pennsylvania Bat- 
talion of the Boys' Brigade was held at the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the Nativity, Eleventh and Mt. Ver- 
non streets, last evening. The service was under the 
auspices of the Second Company, which is connected 
with that church. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Llewelyn N. Caley, who chose as his text, ' Fight the 
good fight of faith,' I Timothy, vi. 12. The service 
was attended by about two hundred of the brigade, in full 
uniform, the following companies being present : Church 
of the Nativity, Zion Church, Second Reformed Church, 
Church of the Epiphany, Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church," etc. 

The account does not state in what manner the clergy- 
man of the brigade enlarged upon his text concerning 
"the good fight of faith." To his own lads of the Na- 
tivity, he might well speak of the herald angels' anthem : 
" Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, good will 
to men." To they of Zion Church, what a benison in 
these beautiful words of Isaiah, the prophet of the evan- 
gel, of Messiah, the Prince of Peace : " How beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings, that publisheth peace ; that bringeth good tidings 
of good, that publisheth salvation ; that saith unto Zion, 
Thy God reigneth ! " And to the young men of Grace 
Methodist congregation, the salutation of Paul, the one 
time persecutor,to the youthful and well-beloved Timothy : 
" Grace, mercy and peace, from God our Father and 
Jesus Christ our Lord." Alas and alas ! Will the drill 
in the soldiers' tactics, and that exercise with the bay- 
onet such as those boys went through with a short while 
ago, conduce to the upbuilding of that gracious wisdom 
and understanding whereof it is said—" Her ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace"? 



ALEXANDER III. 



BY JOHN BELLOWS. 



A long and able article appeared a few days ago in 
one of the daily papers under the above heading. Its 
writer, as internal evidence shows, is well acquainted 
with the private life of the Imperial Palace ; and there is 
no reason to doubt the accuracy of the incidents he cites in 
support of his estimate of the Tsar's character. Yet he 
fails in what is of more importance in such an estimate. 
He is not in sympathy with the man whom he judges ; and 
without sympathy there cannot be justice. I do not mean 
that he need approve of the policy pursued by the Rus- 
sian ruler ; but he ought at least so to place himself, 
mentally, in the position of the Tsar, as to realize its 
conflicting responsibilities and its tremendous difficulties, 
before he condemns the failure to reconcile and to over- 
come them. 

Let those who feel bitterness against the Government 



